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FOREWCRr; 



The Student Testing and Resea. Center, of the Division of 
Student Affairs and Services, conducts research projects to examine 
charc-icteristics of SUiY/J' students. The reports of these projects 
arc made available to the University Vs faculty, staff, administra- 
tion, and students. 

The; first senior class survey was prepared and conducted during 
1968-69, and the resulting report is titled 69 Senior Survey. In 
that and subsequent senior survey studies, seniprs \7ho ir.atriculatod 
as freshinen at SUNY/B four years earlier arc called Continuers. In 
1969, Continuers were ccnpared witli a proup v;hich consisted of: 
1969 seniors who had not been 1965 SmiY/B frcchrer and 1965 SUIIY/B 
freshinen who vzcre not 1969 SUMY/L seniors. The 1970 Continuers were 
coiapared wit!^ other 1970 seniors, who had cither transferred in or 
V7bo had been CUNY/E students for more than four years. 

In 1971 the Senior Survey questionnaire was split into /three 
separate questionnaircis to reduce its length. T[\u three cover the 
fol]ov;inp topics: College Experiences and Activities, Experiences 
at SU1!Y/B, and Plans and Expectations. In each report, Continuers* 
responses are compared with those of seniors \;ho either F:atriculated 
elsewhere or matriculated at S1jNY/B prior to 1967. Also, men^s and 
women' s responses are corparr^d. 

The following report, subtitled PZa>7S and Expectations^ is the 
third of three 71 Senior SuTVCXj reports. 
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CH/J^TER I 
METHOD 



The population fron which the sample was drawn vjere SUr'Y/B 
seniors who indicated on their most recent registration mntorials 
that they expected to graduate in spring 1971. This population 
numbered 1715. 



Total Sairple 

The Total Sample consisted of those students v7ho were to be sent 
a 1971 Senior Survey questionnaire, iliis sample numbered 600 seniors 
who reported at their last registration that they expected to gradu- 
ate in spring 1971. 

Although no gent^ralizations based on Faculty membership were to 
be made in this study, it was deemed desirable to assure that both 
men and women in each Faculty v/ere represented. To this end, it was 
decided to have the Total Sajpple include at least 15 students from 
«ach sex-Faculty cell. The number of students to be selected in each 
cell was decided by inspection of the cell frequencies in the popula- 
tion.^ The cell sizes in the population ranged from 30 to 609, The 
satisfaction of botn criteria ~ the sample would (a) total 600 and 
(b) include at least 15 stucients fror each scix-Faculty cell — 
resulted in unequal proportions being SPinplcd (randomly)' from each cell. 

Population and sample sizes are presented in Table 1.1. The 
smallest percentages (23% of each sex) came from Social Sciences, the 
Faculty with the largest enrollment in the population. At the other 
extreme, 62% of the, women in Educatjona] Studies were sampled. 

t 

The questionnaires, a cover letter requesting participation, and 
a stamped, return envelope were sent to the Total Samplers local 
addresses during the last week in April, 1971. About 10 days later, 
a follow-up letter was sent to those who had not yet returned the 
questionnaire. Nineteen questionnaires or follow-up letters, consti- 
tuting 3% of the Total Sample, were undeliverable because of faulty 
addresses v/hich could not be corrected. 

After the questionnaires were mailed, an error in the sampling 
process was discovered. This error resulted in the inclusion of 44 
ItLllard Fillmore College (HFC) seniors. It v/as decided that these 
ptudents were sufficiently different from full-time undergraduates to 
exclude them from the data analysis. 



SUIIY/R's six undergraduate Faculties are: Arts and Letters, 
Educational Studies, Engineering and Applied Sciences, Health Sciences, 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics, and Social Sciences and Administration. 

^Only two female Engineering students v-ere in the popul^^lon, 
therefore the Engineering sa-mple was selected from the senior popula- 
tion of both sexes in that Faculty. 



Tabic 1.1: POPULATION AMD TOTAL SAMPLE, BY FACULTY MD SEX 





Population 






JL (J U O J. 


^ /I Tim 


le^ 




FACULTY 


I'm 


Wn 


T . 




(%) 


Mn 


(%) 


T 


(%) 




121 


171 


292 


66 


(55 J 


86 


(50) 




(52) 


Educational Studies 


36 


50 


86 


21 


(58) 


31 


(62) 


52 


(60) 


Engineering and 
Applied Sciences 


159 


2 


161 


66 


(42) 


0 


( -) 


66 


(41) 


Health Sciences 


30 


110 


140 


16 


(53) 


^6 


(42) 


62 


(44) 


Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics 


114 


45 


159 


46 


(40) 


21 


(47) 


67 


(42) 


Social Sciences 

and Administration 


609 


268 


877 


140 


(23) 


61 


(23) 


20] 


(23) 


TOTAL 


1069 


646 


1715 


355 


(33) 


245 


(38) 


600 


(35) 



^Percent is the ratio of sample size to population size in each 
cell, e.g., 55% of the nen in Arts and Letters i.^ere sampled. 



Sample III 

Previous Senior Survey questionnaires covered three general areas: 
Collepe Experiences exid Activities, Experiences at SUr//B, and Plans 
and Expectations. The er.rlier questionnaires had proved rather lenpthy, 
therefore it was decided to administer three separate questionnaires, 
each covering one of the three areas, in 1971. The total sample of 600 
students was diviced equally within each cell into three sub-sainples. 
Each sub-sainple, comprising 200 students, was sent one of the three 
1971 Senior Survey questionnaires. TVic 200 seniors v/ho v/ere sent 
Questionnaire III, Plans Old Expectations, are called Sample III* 



C>tudy Sample III 

Cf the students in Sample III, 95 corpleted and returned the 
questionnaire. Tvrelve of these were MFC students, and their question- 
naires were excluded froF. analysis, /jnong the 83 respondents V7ho 
returned usable questionnaires, 12 students indicated that they did not 
expect to be graduated in May. It was decided that they were sufficiently 
similar to graduating seniors to be included in a single sairple which 
would then be considered simply -ieniors rrther than graduating seniors. 
They are called Study Sample III and comprise 42% of Sample III. In 
Table 1.2 are presented the number of students in each sex-Faculty cell 
in the Total Sample, in Sample III, and in Study Sample III. 
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Rep resG n t at i vgil££§. 

'fhe proDortions of students srr.pled from each sex-Paculty coll 
were unequal' As a result, SKallcr Faculties were pcnerally over- 
represented In the Total Snpple (and, thus, in Cc-ch of the tnrce _ 
sub-sar.plcs), and larpcr Faculties V7erc undc-.rrepresentcd. An examin- 
rtion of Study Sr.rple III in terr.s of its proportional representation 
is therefore unfeasible. It is, hov7cvcr, por.slbl.i to cxamne tne 
relative consistency of representation in each Faculty and sex. The.e 
figures are presented in Table 1.3. Kotb Arts and Letters and^ _ 
Lducational Studies are cvarrL:p resented in Study Sar^ple III. mcir 
percentages are 25% and 11%, respectively, in Study Sat-.ple III, but 
only 17% and 5%, respectively, in the pov'ulation Social ^'Ciences 
on the other hand, is underrepresented, bein? 28% of Study Sarpl." HI 
but 51% of the population, 'fhe respective rercenraro. for rb. rrn.-.n- 
inp Faculties arc no r.ore than A% discropant. 



Criterion Groups 

Responses were analyzed on t^^o dinensions: (a) ^^^ ^^^^^ 
and (b) tvo defined groups, Continuers and Seniors. / Conttnu^rjs 

^ fiTy^. ^^ Lni.r either transfer- ' ^/^^ ^ 

ninp collore at another institution or befan at SbbY/L prior to l^o/. 
(Five-year Continuers are an exception to the f "^^^^^^J^;^^,,^^;;^^'^ 
written with an upper case S always refers to du. l'2"j; ^J^J^^^^.^^i, 1.4. 
group. The freauencies in each f-,rcup and sex arc presentee, in l,.;ie 



Presentation of Dgtr. 



Tables are included to provide infonraticn 'J^^^^tional to that xn 
the text. Data are presented in tables in one of three -^y-' 
ouencies, percentapcs, or r.eans and standard <i:^viati ens tables 
with rutu-llv exclusive entries, percentafcs wr.ich do not add to iJu 

re due ^ roundJn" error. The tables report the method of conparison 
^nployed and. any sifnificant differences. The sifnificance level of 

all statistical tests was .05. n,ioq. 
The fcllowinE synbols cnC abbreviations are usee, in the t.bles. 



c 


Continuers 


s 


Seniors 


Vn 


Hen 


Wn 


IJoTiicn 


T 


TotP.l 


l: 


Uuirber of cases 


15 


I'ean 


SD 


Standard Deviation 



Sirnificant differences are noted in the body of a table, and the 
values of these statistics are reporteu in table footnotes. 



Table 1.3: SAMPLE III, STUDY SAMPLE III, AND POPULATION: PERCENT 
IN EACH SEX-FACULTY CELL 



Sample III Study Sample III Populatio n 



FACULTY 


?'n 


Kn 


T 


Mn 


I?n 


T 




Vn T . 


A.rts and Letters 


11% 


14/i 


25/j 


O/i 


1 77 




T/ 


10/< 17? 


Educational Studies 


4 


6 


9 


1 


10 


11 


L 




Engineering and 
Applied Sciences 


11 




11 


11 




11 


9 


<1 9 


Health Sciences 


3 


8 


10 


2 


10 


12 


2 


6 8 


Natural Sciences 
and Matheciatics 


8 


4 


12 


8 


5 


13 


7 


3 9 


Social Sciences and 
Administration 


24 


10 


J4 


16 


12 


28 


36 


16 51 


TOTAL 




40% 




47% 


53% 




62% 


38% 


// 




(200) 






(8d) 




(1715) 



Note.—Percents are based on the total // for each sample or 
population group, e.g., 11% of Sample III were men in Arts and V 



Data Analysis 

Comparisons between groups and between sexes were iradK in one of 
three ways. For items yielding categorical responses (e.g., age), the 
chi-square value was calculated to determine whether or not response 
frequencies were independent of sex or group membership. 

Items that were answered in terras of a continuum (e.g., the 
relative importance of a job characteristic) were analyzed by t tests 
to determine statistical differences between the mean responses of the 

groups and sexes. 

In cases where statistical operations were not feasible, response 
frequencies are reported in terms of percentages, based on the number 
of respondents who answered that particular question. 

The method of analysis and statistically significant differences 
are reported in both the text and tables. If neither chi-square nor 
t is mentioned, no statistical analysis was undertaken. In the text, 
when statistical tests were performed, appropriate differences are 
termed "significant." Where statistical analysis was not^^under taken, 
apparent differences are termed "notable" or "noticeable." 
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Tabic 1.4: NUMBER AIJD PERCEMT OF RESPONDENTS 111 STUDY SAITLE III, 
BY GROUP md SEX 



Men ( 2) Women ( %) TOTAL ( %) 



Continue rs 


21 


(25) 


I'- 


(33) 


48 


(58) 


Seniors 


18 


(22) 


ll 


(20) 


35 


(42) 


TOTAL 


29 


(47) 


44 


(63) 


83 


(100) 



Note. — Percents are based on total /V in Study Sample III. 



Questionnaire III 

The questions unique to Questionnaire III are concerned with 
seniors ' plans and expectf^tions after graduation. Descriptive 
itetns, e.g., age and residence, are corir^.on to all three question- 
naires. All of the questionnaires vjere designed to rovo.al 
differences os v;ell as similarities between 1971 SUCT/B seniors 
v7ho persisted at SUllY/B for four years and those vjho transferred 
iiito SUMY/B or interrupted or lengthened their undergraduate years 
at SmiY/D. 

Virtually all questions vjere objective. The vast nnjority 
of these required multiple- choice answers; a few were a check-list 
or v;rite-in type. 



The Report 

The following is a report of the analysis of usable responses 
to Questionnaire TII. Reference therein to "respondents," ''stu- 
dents," ''seniors," or "the sample" is to Study Sanplc III. 



CHAPTER II 
imO TlliLY ARK 



Stucent Classification, Reftlstration 

By definition, all Continuers entered SUNY/B as freshmen. More- 
over, all the Continuers in Study 5ar,ple III entered through University 
College, lloz QuiU^. a third of the Seniors entered as freshnen: 26% 
through U. diversity Collef(C and 6Z Uirour.h Nillard Filltnorr- C-^'^'^^e. 
The rcnaining 69% of the Seniors were transfer student: 

It vas not feasible to analyze st;^ti.^tically the v. .t student 
classification of the proups or of the sexes. There were, ho\/ever, 
noticeable differences anonf these sub-groups. All of the Continuers 
expected to ^r.-^duate in 1971: 94% in sprinp. and 6Z in suininer. Only 
74% of the Seniors, in contrast, expected to praduate in sprinp 1971, 
and 6%, in summer. T\/enty percent of the Seniors had ether graduation 
plansj which they vTcre asked to specify. T^cst of the latter expected 
to finish some tine in 1972. 

Women anc men also shov/ed differences in their graduation plans. 
Nearly all the vrcren expected to pradua',c in spring 1971 (93%) or 
sunnier (5Z). Proportionally fewer nen had 1971 plans: 77/: expected 
to nraduatie in spring, and 8%, in sui?ner. Fifteen percent of the luu 
and 2% of the wonen had ether plans. 

A large raajority cf Continuers (89%) natriculatod at SUNY/B in 
September 1967 (Table 2.1,. Four percent enU^rcd one year earlier, 
and the latest entrant did so in September 1968. Seniors nest 
frequently i -atriculated in the fall of 1967 (20%), 1968 (20/.), or 
1969 (20%). Nine percent of the Seniors first registered pric-r to 
1965. Nc one in Study Sample III entered after September 1969. 

All but 3% o.! Study Sarple III Vad n(^st recently recistered in 
January 1971; 2% were already registered for sunmer, and 1% had j.ast 
registered the previous fall. 

Nearly tvjo-thirds of the sarple (64%) attended at least one 
sumier session at SUtlY/B. Nearly half cf these (30% cf the saj^ple) 
did so only once. Ho once attended during more than three sumners. 

Three questions v/ere asked of those respondents vrho had, at 
any time, rcristercd for fewer than tuelve credit hours after their 
first registration at SUNY/E. Ei^jhteen percent rvisponded to these 
three questions. Of these, slifhtly more than half had been less 
than full-time for only one ser.cster, and about tv;o- thirds attended 
SUIIY/B part-time durinp tlie semei^ters they wore net full-time. Rea- 
sons j^iven most frequently for not attendinp full-tir.e were: fam.ily 
involvements, or needing fewer than 12 hours to praduate. 
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Table 2.1: DATE OF FIRST REGISTRATICIJ AT SUIIY/L 



DATE 

Prior to 1965 
January 1966 
Septe-'- 19r^6 
Jant'.'. .'( ' 
Sunn* . J.96 , 
September 1967 
January 1968 
Sunine.r 1968 
Septer;ber 1968 
January 1969 
Suraner 1969 
September 1969 



4% 

2 

89 

2 
2 



(4?) 



3 

3 

3 

3 
20 

3 

6 
20 

3 

9 
20 

(25) 



4% 

1 

4 

1 

2 
60 

1 

4 
10 

1 

4 

9 

(82) 



Transfer S tudents 

Sixty-nine percent of the Seniors transferred into SUNY/B. Ey 
definition, no Cont.inuers had transferred. Transfers conpleted 
between 10 and 90 credit hours at previous institutions. Nearly a 
fifth completed about one year (i.e., 30-35 credit hours) and another 
fifth, about two years (60-65 hours) before transferrinp. Most (80/.) 
p.ttendcd only one other institution; this was nost likely tc be a 
comnunity college (attended by 28% of the transfers). Smaller pe r- 
centhBCs attended other types of institutions. Transfer students 
comprise 29%- of Study Sample III. 



ERIC 



Sex. Ar.e. Marital Status 

Study Sample III contained siirilar proportions of women (53%) and 
men (47%). More than half were Continuers (58%), and fewer than half. 
Seniors (42%). 

Continuers were noticeably younger than Seniors were. Wlien they 
completed the questionnaire, nearly all Continuers (98/.) were between 
20 and 22, rnd the remaininj^ 2% were 23-25. Tn contrast 57/ of the 
Seniors were LO-22, 17% were 23-25, and 26% were older than 25. 

A cht-squ^re test revealed a significant difference in the proups' 
n-arital statuses. The difference was most evident in the percentages 
already m.rried (10% of the Continuers, 29% of the Seniors and 
enpaped to marry (23% of the Continuers, 6% of the Seniors). , Sirilar 
perccntapes in^ach group (about 65%) had never married and were not 
currently engaged. One respondent was separated. 



Residence 



Respondents repnrtctl the typo. of. residence they h?cl each year at 
SUNY/B. Of those who were frcshr.en at SUMY/B, 90%. lived either in 
carpus housing (a dcrr. or Allenhurst) cr vith their parents 

(49%). Both of these pcrcentafcs decreased steadily each year; durinp, 
their senior year, 117 lived in carpus housinf and 35%, with their 
parents. Each year, woren were soDOwhAt r.ore likely than nen wore to 
live in campus housing. The percentape sharing an apartnent or house 
with other students increased froi? 21 of the frcshren to 32% of the 



seniors. 



Students i/ere asked which, of the rcsi''ences they experienced, 
they liked rest and which, least. Th:?y also provided written reasons 
for their preferences. Their responses were recorded if (a) they 
experienced t ore than one type of residence or (b) they exi crienced 
only one, but explained why they liked or disliked it. 

Forty- three respondents reported a residence which they liked 
cost. Of these, more than half preferred livinp with other students 
in cOi apartnent or house. Privacy and independence wery the reasons 
piven most often for this preference. Students also liked apartii^ent 
livinp because they could choose their roorinaCes. Other residences 
listed were preferred by relatively snail percontapes of students. 

Thirty-seven respondents pave a residence they liked least. 
Caripus housinp was the least popular with half of these. Host of the 
reasons f-iven for dislikinp this type of residence referred to noise, 
overcrowdinr, and lack of privacy. Eipht students least likeo livinp 
with their parents. So:.e of their reasons were similar to the reasons 
for dislikinp canpus housinp, e.p,., noise and ether distractions. 
Others felt that the distance frcm school was a liability. 



CKAl^TER III 



EDUCATIONAL, CURRICULAR, AI^D CAREER PLANS 



Educational, curricular, and career plans were reported by the 
respondents. In each of these areas, students reported both their 
freshman and senior year plans, and they answered questions about 
their decisions. 



Educational Plans 

VJhen they entered college (either SUNY/B or elsewhere), half the 
saniple (51%) expected to attain at most a baccalaureate degree. Fewer 
than a fifth expected a masters degree (ICZ) or doctorate (17%). 
Eight percent expected an MD or DDS, and 1%, a law degree. Four per- 
cent chose the option of "other," which they were asked to specify. 
The "others" snid they did not kno;? or did not remember their freshman 
plans. One respondent had expected no degree. 

The distribution of educational aspirations shifted upward bptv7cen 
their freshnan and senior years. This change was most evident in 
baccalaureate and masters plans. The percentage expecting at most a 
baccalaureate dropped from 51% as freshm.en to 18% as seniors, while ^ 
the percentage expecting at most a masters increased from 18% to 48%. 
Changes in the other categories v;crc less than 5%. Aspirants to a 
medical or dental degree decreased to 4%; to a law degree, increased 
to 5%; and to a doctorate, increased to 19%. Six percent wera 
undecided about the highest degree they would attain. 

For further analysis, degree plans were divided into four levels: 
undecided, none, or other; baccalaureate; masters; and post-masters 
(doctorate, tID/DDS, or law degree), and the initial and current 
degree aspirations of each student were compared in terms of these 
four levels. Respondents were nearly equally divided between the 
percentages v/ho raised their aspirations (40%) and who did not change 
(45%). Only 16% lov/ered their aspirations. 

Chi-square analyses revealed that the groups and sexes did not 
differ significantly from each other in their initial or current 
plans or in their changes in degree aspirations. 

In addition to their degree aspirations, students were asked 
about their plans for higher education beyond the baccalaureate 
degree. Although 18% stated that they expected at most a bachelors 
degree, only 7% reported that they planned no further formal educa- 
tion. Nineteen percent said they were currently undecided; 4% planned 
to take courses relevant to their career, but did not know v;hether 
or not they would pursue an advanced degree; and 2% plajined to take 
courses for their personal (not career) interest only, without plans 
for an advanced degree. 

Although 76% aspired to a graduate or professional degree, only 
67% said that their post-baccalaureate plans were to pursue an 
advanced degree, either part-time (24%) or full-time (43%), 
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Those students vho planned to pursue an ?<lv?.nced degree were 
rsked additional questions about their plans. Two- thirds of them 
planned to begin work toward the degree within one year after receiv- 
ing the baccalaureate. About a fourth (24%) expected to begin later 
than that, and 9% were undecided. Forty percent did not knov V7hat 
institution they would attend for their advanced degree, 28% said 
they would attend SUNY/B, and 33% said they would not attend SUNY/B. 
Thirty-eight percent expected to attain their highest degree in one 
or two years after beginning, 43% expected to spend three or four 
years in this pursuit, and 5% expected to take five or more years. 
Fourteen percent did not know how long -t would take then^ to reach 
their degree goal. 

Some of the students vhc would pucsuo an advanced degree still 
had inportant decisions to make. Only 9Z did not know when they 
would begin, and 14%, how long it wculc. take then. A ]atge pcrccutag-j 
(40%) , hov/evcr, did not know where they Tjould attend. 



Major Field 

Host of the respondents (82%) said they had clicsen a major when 
they entered college. Ihe ciajcr fields cbcsen at that time were 
fairly evenly divided among five the six undergraduate Fari.ltdos: 
Natural Sciences and Administration (17%), Engineering and Applied 
Sciences (16%), Arts and Letters (14%), Social Sciences and A<:minis- 
trotion (14%), and Health Sciences (12%). Educational Studies 
initially attracted only 4%, of Study Sai^ple III. Five percent chose 
a double, special, or other major. As entering freshmen, lb/, ot 
these students were undecided about their major. 

Statistical analysis of the initial choices was not feasible. 
HCT7ever, some of the Faculties revealed noticeable differences in the 
percentages of Continuers and Seniors cr men and women which^ they 
contained. Arts and Letters attracted many more Seniors (2 j/,) than 
Continuers (8%). The opposite was true of Health Sciences, which 
had more Continuers (19%) than. Seniors (9%), and Natural Sciences, 
with 23% of the Continuers but 9% of the Seniors. The Famlties 
which differed most noticeably in term-S cf sex composition were: 
Engineering and Applied Sciences, with 31% of the men and 2. of the 
women, and Health Sciences, with 20% of the women and 3/. cf the men. 
The frequency of choice in eacli department is reported in Table A. i 
in the Appendix. 

Six reasons for which one might choose a major were listed on 
the questionnaire. Respondents were to choose the one option which 
best described their primary reason for choosing their initial mcoor. 
A^ option of "other" was included, which they were askec. to specify. 

Ve majority of the sample (61%) chose their '-^^^^IZ^T.^Tsl 
they were interested in the area. Seventeen percent saic their first 
choice was relevant to their career plans. Fewer than 5/= ch esc any 
of the remaining specific responses, i.e.: courses in that ^r.a hae 
been easy in high school (4%), their parents ^jf 
that major (2%), or they wanted an intellectual challenge (1/). No 
one choL a ma ;r because they had friends who -'^^ " 

Fifteen percent chose the "other" option; the majority of these 
involved a combination of the listed options. 
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About half the respont'cnts , changed their major after making an 
initial choice. Changers tended to m.cvc to a new Faculty as well as 
a new dep.-rti.ent; 51% changed derartrnnts, while 42;:; changed Faculties. 
Host changers (33% of the sample) did so only cnce. The highest 
frequency of change was three or four times, reported by 7% of the 

sample. . , r ^■ ,■ 

Students who changed their r.njor were askeo to pick, fror. a list 
of seven options, the one x.'hich bust described their prinar/ reason 
for changing. A third of the changers (3^%) changed prinarily 
bee-use their initial choice was not as interesting as they hac 
expected. Sixteen percent became interested in their current choice 
through a course in that department. Eleven percent said the work 
in their first ifajor was too difficult and another li;'., that their 
current r.ajor is more useful tc their career plans. Five percent 
wanted a greater intellectual challenge. Only 3% changed becnusc 
frienda urged then to. ilc one changed prinarily due to advice fron 
their University College or departrcnt advisor. A fifth {11/} ct 
the changers gave other, unlisted reasons for changing. Half of 
these consisted of a conbination of the reasons listed. ExainUes 
of the others were: boredom, health and r.oney. 

Six respondents (7% of Study Sample III) who were initially 
undecided about a major field failed to report their current major. 
Discussion of current majors is therefore based on the remaining 93/ 

of the Scmplc. - ^ , 1 . « 

About a fourth of the respondents (26%) currently had majors 
in the Faculty of Social Sciences and Administration, nearly rouble 
the percent of freshman choices. The only other category which had 
a large change was "Undecided;" 18% were undecided as freshmen, 
whereas only one respondent was currently undeciced. Increases were 
shovm in the Faculties of: Educational Studies (4% to 10/), Arts anc 
Letters (14% to 19%). and Health Sciences (12% to 13%) . Engineering 
had a decrease (16% to 10%), as did natural Sciences (17/ to 14..). 
The perco:.t having a double, special, or other major was unchangeo (5/). 

Half the respondents (49%) said they were maintaining their 
current major prinarily because they were deeply in teres tec in the 
area, and the primary reason for a fourth was ^-re - ing else 
I would rather major in." The prim.ary reason for 

current major was relevant to their career plans ' '"^^ . 

change would delay graduation. Tliroe percent chose the other q tlcn, 
one of these reasons was that no baccalaureate degree was available 
in the student's area of real interest. 

The respondents who had advanced degree plans were asked to cor>- 
pare their undergraduate and graduate major fields. F^''^^^/ their 
graduate major would be the same as their unrergradua e ^'^i^^' ^l"" 
teen percent said the tv70 were in different departments ^ut the same 

academic area (e.g., both in social - ,-^"-\^fj"'^^,^^;, 'Z^t" 
16% Planned to enter an academic area different fron their under 
Jrduate choice. A fourth (24%) could not make such a comparison, 
becalLe they wo^ld pursue a professional degree. Two percent were 
undeciCed* 



Career Plans 



Respondents v/ere askec^ tc urite in vhrt their vocntionrl choice 
wrs when they bepnn collefc end what it \73.s currently. These were 
then coded, usinp n list ccntaininp 86 career fields, a code for 
undecided, and a code for responses \?hich were cthen7ise uncodable. 
Tlic 86 career chcdces v^ere classified into Holland's six types. ^ 
These categories are; 

Rt:'listic (technical, skilled, and laborinr occupations) 
Intellectual (scientific occupations) 
Artistic (rrtistic, literar>', and musical occupations) 
Social (educational and social velf^.r^ occupations) 
Enterprisinp (sales and managerial occupations) 
Conventional (office and clerical occupations) 

IJhen they bepan collepe, more than tX7o- thirds of the respondents 
(69%) had a vocational choice. Nearly a third (31%) of the sample 
had choices in the Intellectual catepcry, and nearly a fifth (19Z) 
had Social choices. Foi^er than 10% had choices in the other categories 
Artistic (8%), Enterprising (7%), Conventional (1/0, c^nd other (1%). 
No one's initial (or current) choice was in the Realistic catepory. 
Initial and current choices are listed within each Holl.nnd carcpory 
in Table A. 2 in the Appendix. 

From a list of four options, those respondents who had a freshman 
choice reported their pripary reason for mahinp that choice. Mere 
than half of those v;ho had a choice (58%) said they thoupht their 
freshman choice would fulfill their interests. About a fourth (24%) 
thoupht they had a special aptitude for it. i'lo one chose a career 
because their parents wanted them to or because they knew people who 
V7ere already in that field. Eiphteen percent specified other reasons, 
e.p., tc. make money, for humanitarian reasons, or for no specific 
reason. 

Their senior year career choice \/as different from their fresh- 
nan choice for half (49%) the respondents. The larpest chanpe v/as in 
the perccntape v/ho chose Social career field.i, from 19% of the freshman 
choices to 37% of the senior choices, an increase of 18%. The percent^ 
who were undecided dropped 11%, from 31% of the freshman choices to 20% 
of the senior choices. Percentape differences in the remaininp 
catepories were less than 5%. Host chanpes were betv7een Kclland 
cateporics, rather than within then. That is, whereas 49% of the 
respondents chanped their specific career choice, nearly as many (45%) 
changed their Holland catepory. Sipnifi can tly more women (57%) than 
men (31%) made a chanpe which left them in a new Holland catenory, 
althouph the sexes did not differ sipnificantly in their chanpes 
between specific career choices. 



^Occupations were classified accordinp to: Holland, John L. , 
et. al., A Psijahologiaal Classification of Occupations. Center for 
the Study of Social Organization of Schools, Report No. 90. Baltimore, 
Maryland: Ttie Johns Hopkins University, November 1970. 
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Students who changed their vocational choice reported, from a 
list of eight options, their primary reason for chanping. /vs in 
making their orif^inal choices, interest v/as an inportant factor in 
their decision to chanf e ; 22% of the changers developed an interest 
in their current choice through a course they took, and 20% changed 
because their interests changed. Nearly a fourth (2A%) changed 
because their ov/n preferences becaipe more prcrlnent. Courses were 
more inpcrtant in attractinp than repelling students, with only 10% 
leaving their initial choice because they didr/ 1 like the courses 
they were taking as preparation for it. Experience, in either their 
initial or current choice, was the primary factor for only 4% of the 
changers. Other people had rininal influence on decisions to change; 
tV70 percent changed because they p.et sop.eone who was a.'.ready in their 
current choice, and no one changed to their current choice because 
nany of their friends planned to enter it. Seventeen percent gave 
other reasons for changing. Some of these reflected a change in 
other aspects of their lives, e.g., not being accepted to a pro- 
fessional school. Tv/o students said they became cHni.1 limioncd or 
less idealistic about their initial choice. 

This sample of seniors appeared to be quite decisive about 
their vocational plans. Forty-one percent salt' they had decided^ 
V7hat their vocation will be, 33% had tentatively decided, and 17% 
were currently considering several vocations. Eight percent said 
they had no vocational plans yet, and IZ did not plan to have a 
vocation. 

Students were asked V7hat setting they exi^ected to v/ork in 
(Tabic 3.1) and what they expected their priniary vocational role to 
be (Table 3.2). Half the sample expected to work, in an educational 
or medical setting, i.e., in in t>lementary or secondary school (20%), 
a college or university (12%), or medical services (18%). /nether 
third expected their setting V70ulc^ be a large business or financial 
firm (12%), private professional practice (11%), or social services 
organization (10%). Each of the remaining settings listed on the 
questionnaire attracted fev/er than 5% of the sample. 

Practitioner, performer, therapist, or producer of services was 
the expected prim.ary vocational role of U21 of the respondents. 
Twenty-seven percent exi:>ected to be teachers, although slightly more 
(32%) expected to work in elementary, secondary, or higher education. 
Thirteen percent saw themselves os researchers or investigators, 
though only A% expected to work specifically in a research organiza- 
tion. Most of the students who chose the ^'other" option (10%) either 
said they did not know what they expected, rr they gave more than one 
of the listed options. 

Respondents were asked for the proportion of their courses at 
SWJY/B which they thought would be useful in their vocation. Three 
options were provided. Response v/as varied, i.e., 35% of the sample 
expected a fourth or fewer of their mVi/B courses to be useful, 
37% expected half to be, and 28% expected three-fourths or more of 
their courses to be vocationally useful. 
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Table 3.1: VOCATIONAL SETTINGS: PERCENT OF STUDY SAWLE III 
lAthCTLV.G EACH 



Percent 



SETTIliG 



Elerontary or seconc'nry school 
I'edical services 
Collejje or university 
Larpe business/financial fim 
Privfite professional practice 
Social services orpnnization 
OvTi business or free-lance 
Research organization 
Govemrent ap,cncy (any level) 
Othe-i: 

Snail business /financial firm 
ItLlitary 

Don't knov/. Undecided 



20% 

18 

12 

12 

11 

10 

4 

4 

4 

1 



(82) 



Table 3.2: 



VOCATIOK/vL ROLES: 

EXPECT ii:g each 



PERCENT OF STUDY SA^^PLE ITI 



ROLE 



Percent 



Practitioner, performer, therapist, or producer of 

services 
Teacher 

Researcher or investigator 

Administrator or supervisor 

Promoter or salesman of services or products 

Producer of products 

Other 

N 



42% 

27 

13 

6 

1 

1 
10 

(82) 



ERIC 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXTECTATIONS AND PREFERENCES 



Respondents vzcro asked what activities thay expected to 
participate in and what they would like in r job or career. They 
wt^re also asked v^hat kind of life style they expected and xv-hnt kind 
they preferred. 



iVctivities 

Tvaelve activities were listed, and respondents reported the 
amount of participation they ex-fected in each and how j^^ratifying they 
expected each activity will be to then. The groups* and sexes* 
responses V7ere ccFrpareri by t tests. 

Expected Participation . P.espondents reported their exijected 
participation on a five-point scale: principally, constantly, 
occasionally, rarely, or never (Table 4.1). 

Respondents expected to spend the preatrest share of their time 
in conpanionship with their spouses. Uoxt F,ost frequently, they 
expected to spend time in relationships vjith their children and in a 
career. 

Tliey exi)ected to spend relatively little tir.e in activities 
directed toward social action. The two activities in which they 
expected to participate least v/ere religious experiences aiu' activi- 
ties and social group (e.p., fraternal) activities. 

lieither the groups nor sexes c'iffertjt' significantly in* their 
expected participation in the activities listed. 

Expected Gratification . Respondents uscc^ a four-point scale 
to report their expected gratification (Table 4.2). Expected gratifi 
cation paralleled expected participation. Tnat is, respondents 
expected to find the" most f ratification in the activities in which 
they expected to participate nost. 

Continuers and Seniors differed significantly in their gratifi- 
cation exijected fron tV70 of the activities listed. Seniors expected 
to find new learning nore gratifying than Continuers ^Md, and 
Continuers expected to derive r^cre gratification fron recrentlon and 
hobbies than Scinicrs did. 
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Table 4.1: FUTURE ACTIVITIES: EXPECTED PARTICIPAl ION 



ACTIVITY 


u 


SD 


Coinpanionship with my spouse 


1.53 


.80 


Relationship with my children 


1.82 


1.08 


A career 


1.86 


.68 


New learning 


1.96 


.63 


Discussing and thinking about ideas and issues 


2.06 


.65 


Close friendships 


2.22 


.73 


New experiences, activities 


2.36 


.67 


Recreation, hobbies 


2.52 


.65 


Social life 


2.73 


.60 


Activities directed toward social action 


2.94 


. 78 


Religious experiences/activities 


3.41 


1.17 


Social group activities (e.g., fraternal) 


3.54 


- 73 


Note. — Response scale for this question: l=principally ; 




2=constantly ; 3=cccasionally ; 4=rarely; 5=never, 


Statistical 




difference."^ between mean responses of the groups 


and saxes were 




analyzed by t tests. 






Table 4.2: FUTURE ACTIVITIES: EXPECTED 


GPxATIFICATIOK 




ACTIVITY 


M 


SD 



Companionship with my spoiase 

Relationship with my children 

Close friendships 
*New learning^ 

A career 
'^•Recreation, hobbies^ 

Discussing and thinking about ideas and issues 

New experiences, activities 

Social life 

Activities directed toward social action 

Religious experiences/activities 

Social group activities (e.g., fraternal) 



Note. — Response scale for this question: l=will be the most 
gratifying activity in my life; 2=V7ill be generally gratifying; 
3=might or might not be gratifying; 4=will not be gratifying at all to 
me. Statistical differences between mean responses of tho groups and 
sexes were analyzed by t tests. 

*Continuers and Seniors differed significantly. 

^Seniors: M«1.76, SD=.55; Continuers: M«2.09, SD=.50. 

^Continuers: lt=2.02, SD«;39; Seniors: M«2.24, SD=.55. 



1.41 


.70 


1.60 


.88 


1.94 


.53 


1.95 


.54 


2.02 


.54 


2.11 


.47 


2.21 


.54 


2.31 


.51 


2.36 


.53 


2.57 


.67 


2.90 


.91 


2.97 


.55 
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Ch^.racteristics r>f r .TcL or Cnroer 



Seventeen characteristics of r jrl) or Ccriocr v;ure liste(!. 5:tu- 
dents inc'.icrtec hex; ii'i ortont the t;resenco of tiach voulc^ be to then. 
Tliey responded \7ith a five-point scale, i.e,, each characteristic 
was essential, -referable, neutral, unnccescpry, or tU^trirentrl. The 
froups* and sexes' responses v;ere analyzec' ly t tests. The r.ean and 
standard deviation of the responses to erch chrracteristic are rre- 
sented in Table 4.3. 

The characteristics reported as post irpcrtant surpcst that these 
respondents desired an opr^^^tunity for personal contribution and 
developnent in their careers. Avcrare rer,; c.-risas revealed that it was 
essential or preferable that the: followinf characteristics bo | resent: 

Necessity for r.e to use ry special abilities or aptitudes 
Opportunity to develop skill in ry field 
S tip.ulatinp , cha llenfinf, environr.en t 
Necessity for rzo to be creative and orig inal 
CHportunity tc be cf service to others 

Of less ir.pcrtVncc were some of the ror ^ tvi ical i; ^rquisitcs 
of enplo^nnent, e.r. Arc>od health and retl,K5nent benefits or social 
status and r.restifc.V 

Least irprrtant \p these rcs^pcpxCevits wore: working within an 
exr/licit set of renulaiions an^^-r^roccdures, and an opportunity to work 
prinarily with thinps or^tte^s rather than with people. 

It was sif-nificantly rore irpnrtant to v^oren than to men to have 
the opportunity to be of service to others. T?vO characteristics 
differentiated si^^nificantly amonc the four suh-froups: necessity 
for ne to use my special abilities or aptitudes, and social status 
and prestipe. 



Life Style 

In defining: the way they want to live their lives, three of the 
possible areas which individuals p.ay want to consider are: rarria^e, 
parenthood, and eiri)loyr;.ent. Respondents were rskcd two sets of 
questions concerning these areas: (a) VJliat do you expect that your 
status will be in those areas durim: your early and piddle adulthood? 
(b) If you could attain your ideal "life styLi,'' what status would 
you prefer to have? Students checked as many responses as r.irht apply 
to then. Chi-square statistics were calculated to conpare the 
proups* and the sexes* responses, and product-roment correlations 
wore calculated betv?een and within expectations ajid preferences. 

Ilarriape . Four questions were asked (Table 4. A): Do you expect 
to live with a rate but not be married? Vould you prefer this? Do 
you expect to be married? Would you prefer this? 

Sliphtly more than half (54%) said they expected tc live with a 
mate, while 88% said they would like to. A larpc majority (BS;:) of 
the sample exr?ectcd to marry, but slightly fewer (82%) said they would 
prefer to. Correlations between vrhat they expected and \;hat they 

\ 
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Tabic A. 3: CILVR/iClTPISTICS OF A JOB OR CAREER 



CHARACTERISTIC 




SD 


iillccessity for ne to use r.y spcci.il nl-ilities or 






aptitudes^ 


1.54 


.59 


Oppcrtunity to develop skill in ry fielc 


1.54 


.72 


Stimulatinf , challenpinf cnvircnrcnt 


1.61 


.67 


Necessity for ne to be creative end orifinal 


i.69 


.69 


Opportunity tc be of service tc others*^ 


1.69 


.82 


Relative freedcr. fron supervision 


2.18 


.70 


Good health/rctirerent benefits 


2 . 3(i 


0"7 


Opportunity to lead, direct others 


2.41 


.89 


Opportijnity to earn a food deal of ncney 


2.67 


.79 


Reccpniticn cic an ex^pert in r.y field 


2.77 


.91 


Opportunity to develop a social life through ry 






job 


2.82 


.84 


Travel (as part^^cf job) 


3.16 


1.01 


Uorking in a well-established orpanization, rnther 






than in an infant one, or indep-cndently 


3.24 


.89 


Social status and prestife*^ 


3.31 


.88 


V/orkinp in p conpetitivo atrosphere 


3.45 


1.26 


Uorkinj;* within an ex-plicit set of repulations 






and procedures 


3.80 


1.08 


Opportunity tc "ork prirarily v/ith thinf.*? or 






ideas rather thpn v/ith people 


3.96 


1.15 



Mote. — ResponGC scale for this question: Inessential; 2=prefer-- 
able; 3=neutral; 4=unnecessary ; 5=detrinental . Statistical 
differences betv;een r.ean responses of the froups and sexes vzere 
analyzed by t tests. 

+Men and Wonen differed significantly. 
^Groups and Sexes differed sipnificantly . 

otContinuing Wrren: l'=1.30, Gl?=.46; Senior Ken: H=1.44, SD=.60; 
vSenior lloiren: ^f=1.59, SD=.69; Continuinp Hen: r=1.90, SD=.43. 

^Women: H=l*50, SD=.£1; Ten: K^1.90, 

YContinuinp Uomen: lf=3.07, SD=.77; Senior Ten: 1=3.11, SI>=.81; 
Senior Uonen: 1^3.41, SD=.97; Continuinp :!en: r=3.71, SD=.82. 
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preferred were sipnificant, but not high: 2^.67 between expecting 
and preferring narriape, and r=.49 between oxpectinp, and preferring 
to live v7ith a r.ato. 

Parenthood , Respondents checked whether th^y V70uld have their 
ovm children, would adopt, or v;ould not hnve children (Table A. A). 
Some students checked that they would both have their ovm and adopt. 
There was no way to dctcrrr.ine xiiethor they reant that they wore un- 
decided as to x?hich they \70uld do or whether they intended to do both. 
A new option was defined for these double responses, resulting in four 
options to the question "have children?" Vost respondents (84%) 
exf»ected to be parents. Nearly half (49/') said they expected to have 
their ovm children. l1o one said they v/ill adopt only, but 35/5 checked 
both "yes, have my ovm" and "yes, will adopt." 

Somewhat more respondents prefer to have their own children 
than expected to have them (55% vs. 49x>, respectively). OriC percent 
said they would prefer to adopt, and 32% checked both of the affinna- 
ti options. Twelve percent preferred no children, llie correlation 
between expectation of anc' preference for children was significant, 
r=.71. 

Marriape and children vjore seen as "^oinp topether" by these 
respondents. Appropriate correlations V7ere sipnificant, thoup.h modest: 
r=.66 between expecting to marry and expectinp to have children, and 
r=.33 between preferrinp both. The correlation between preferrinp 
marriape and expectinp children was also sipnificant (r=.36), as v/as 
that bet\-7een expectinp marriapa and preferrinp children (r=.24). 



Table 4.4; EXPLv.rATIONS AIID PREFERENCES Rl:GARDinC MARRIAGE 
AIJD PAPENTilOOr 

(Percent v7ho checked "yes" is piven.) 

Expected Preferred 
% % N 

Marriape 

Live with a rate? (not married) 54% 65 56 

Be married? 75 82 73 

Pare, hood 

Have children? 82 77 

Yes, will have ny ovm 49% 55% 

YeSi X'7ill adopt - 1 

Qiecked both "ox^n" and "adept" 35 32 

No 16 12 



IJote.— iV=nunber \7ho answered the question. 
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Linploytnent , Five enployinent schedules uere listed (Tflhle 4.5): 
always, before children arrive, when children nre pre-school arc, when 
children are school ape, and when children are provm up. For each 
schedule, the options were: yes, full- tire; yes, part- tine; nnc: no. 
Respondents checked as rany situations as rpplied in tenns of three 
circunstance-* what they expected for thcrselves, what they \70uld 
prefer if they could attain their ideal life style, and vhat they 
would prefer for their up.t^ or spouse. If a student chockcid "always, 
full-tine," then any other work schedules which were checked within 
that circunstance were not recorded. In Table 4.5, wcnen's and nen's 
responses are reported separately, even where statistical analysis 
was not feasible. 

llot surprisinply, ren and women differed sifnif icantly frcr. each 
other in terms of their expected v/ork schedules. I'ost ren (82%) 
expected to always work full-tine. In contrast, only 32Z of the wocen 
expected such constant enployment. Tfore than a fourth of the wonon 
(27/0, however, expected to always vjcrl: part-tine, ccnpared with only 
11% of the men with such plans^ The expectation of always v;orkinp, 
either full- .ire or part-time, included 92% of the ren and 59% of the 
v7oinen . 

Uoir^en's expectntions tended tc reflect their parental status. 
For exanple, 97% of the woren expected to work rull-titMe before they 
had children, but none said they would work full- tire V7hen their 
children were pre-school a^e. About half would work part-tiiiie when 
their children are pre-school age (48/0 or school ape (57%). Ml the 
V7or:en expected tc work \^hen their children pre f.rovm (76/^ full-tine, 
24% part- tire) . 

Sipnificant sex diffc^rcnces were not evident in the sample's pre- 
ferred working situation. Three-fourths of the, respondents said they 
would prefer tc alv;ays work: 43% full-tire and 32% part-tine. 

\k.ren*s ideal workinr situation V7as similar ^o their expectations. 
Men's expectations and preferences appeared sor.ov;hat different fror 
each other, due rainly to the fact that fe\7er men preferred to c-^lways 
work than expected to. Correlations betv7een expectation and prefer- 
ence v/ere all positive and sifnificant, ranpinr fror. .62 to .79. 

The preferred workinp situation for their rate or spouse was 
sipnificantly different for wonen than for ren. Nore than three- 
fourths of the wcn.en (77%) would prefer that their partner^ always 
vrork (58% full-tine, 19a part-tine). In contrast, only 45% of the 
nen would have their partners always work (17% full-tin^e, 28% part- tire 

In general, the nen exi*^ected and would prefer tc do what the ^ 
women preferred their partners to do, while the woren expected and 
preferred to do v;hnt the uen preferred for their partners. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUmiARY 



A saiT.ple of 83 seniors completed the Senior Survey Question- 
naire III in spring 1971. The sample contained similar proportions 
of iP.en (47%) and vjomen (53Z). Respondents v;ho entered SUNY/K as 
freshmen in 19G7 were called Continuers and cor,,prised 58% of the 
sample. The remaining 427> were called Seniors; they either trans- 
ferred to SUNY/B or matriculated prior to 1967. Questionnaire III 
V7as designed to learn seniors* educational, curricular, and career 
plans and their expectations and preferences concerning their 
future. 



Results 

Change was c-ivident in the samplers educational, curricular, 
and career plans. 

Forty percent of the respondents raistid their educ ational 
aspirations between their freshran and senior ycnrs. A slightly 
higher percentage (A5%) did not change, however. Nearly half the 
sample currently expected that their highest degree would be a 
masters, and nearly a fifth each expected a baccalaureate or a 
doctorate. 

About half the sar.ple changed their choice of major field 
sometime during their college years. Tlie largest proportion of 
senior year choices (about a fourth of the samplo) vas in the 
Faculty of Social Sciences and Administration. 

About half also changed their vocational choice since they 
began college. At least half the choices (both initially and 
currently) were either Intellectual (i.e., pscientific occupations) 
or Social (i.e., educational and social welfare occupations.) 
Half the sample expected to work in a medical or educc-^tional set- 
ting, and close to half expected their prir.ary vocational role to 
be a practitioner, performer, therapist, or producer of services. 

The student*^ interests were often the primary reason given 
for either making an initial choice or for changing that choice. 

The ac tivities in which respondents expected to spend the 
greatest share of their time were: companionship with their spouse, 
relationships with their children, and a career. These were also 
the activities from which they expected to derive their most 
gratifi cation. 

The clu^^racj:exis^tics of a job or career which these students 
reported as being most important to them suggest thrt they desire 
to have an opportunity for personal contribution and development, 
in their careers. 

V.ost respondents expected to be married, to have children , 
and to T -'>rk . Moreover, most of then would prefer to have the same 
status if they could attain their ideal life style. 
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I'/hcn fenslble, statistical analyses were undertp.kcn to deterrlnc 
whether or not mcn^s and women^s plans and expectations differed from 
each other. Continuars* and Seniors' responses were likewise conpared. 
Very few statistical differences were found, either betvjeen the sexes 
or between the groups. Those differences uhich did occur did not 
suggest any pattern of differences. 



Discussion 



One purpose of the Senior Survey project is to answer the follow- 
ing questions: Do seniors think that attending college v/as a worth- 
while experience? VJhat did thoy get out of it? The fact that two- 
thirds of Study Sr.mple III were re.idy for "more of the same" by making 
plans to pursue an advanced decree suggests an affinr.ative ansx>^er 
to the first question. (Answers to the second question v;ere the con- 
cern of Part I of the 1971 Senior Survey.) 

Tlie impact that SUlTf/B had on these respondents' decisions is 
equivocal. Responses concerning their choices rnd changes point tc 
the importance of students' interests in their decision-p.aking. 
Courses were noticeably less important than were their cwn interests, 
although courses die contribute to some of the choices they made. 
Fcr example, a fifth of those who changed their career choice did so 
because they developed an interest in their new choice in a course 
they took, and a tenth, because they disliked the courses they were 
taking as preparation for their first choice. 

The 1971 Senior Survey Study involved three questionnaires, each 
covering a different aspect of the college experience. Tliis procedure 
did achieve the goal of reducing- the length of each questionnaire, but 
it precluded the possibility of making valuable and interesting com- 
penrisons betv/een seniors' college experiences and post-college plans. 
Future Senior Survey studies will involve only one questionnaire, 
which will cover all thre.e areas of: college experiences and 
activities, SUNY/B experiences, and plans pnd expectations. 
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APPE^niX 



Table A.l: INITIAL AND FINAL MAJOR FIELD: ^^?}^B^R OF 
STUDENTS IN EACH DEPARTIfE^TT AND FACULTY 



IIAJOR FIELD 



Arts and Letters 
American Studies 
Art, Art History 
Classics 
English 

Modern Languages 
Music 



Health Sciences 

Medical Technology 
Nursing 



Pharmacy 

Physical Therapy 
TOTAL 



Initial Final 
5 11 U T C S M 



- 3 2 1 3 1 3 2 2 4 
34257 36189 
Ill-l 112-2 



Theatre i Z. Z i ^ 

TOTAL ^ 



4 8 5 7 n 5 10 5 10 15 

Educational Studies -5^3 5 5 3-88 

Engineering and Applied „ . n i o 

Sciences 8 5 12 1 IS 7 17 18 



11-22 

4--44 4.-44 



Occupational Therapy "'"TTo 09224 

9 1 1 ^ 9 10 8 2 2 8 10 



Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics 

Biology 3 

Chemistry 



2235 3-123 
2-112 2-112 



Geological Sciences ~ ''"oo"''^ 

Mathematics 4-134 "t2-2 

Physics & Astronomy 213-3 11^~ 

Statistics «I1Z.ZZ— — 

TOTAL 



12 3 7 7 14 ? 4 8 3 11 
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Table A.l: 



INITIAL AJID FIN/1 ll'JOR FIELD: MUllBER OF 
STUDENTS IN EACH DEPART? iENT' AND FACULTY (Cont'd.) 



11/iJOR FIELD 



Social Sciences and 
Administration 

Anthropology 

Business Administration 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Linguistics 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Social Welfaire 

Sociology 

Speech Communication, 
Speech Pathology 

TOTAL 



Initial 

C S M W T 



Final 



n W 



- . - - - 1 - - 1 1 

325-5 224-4 

1 - - 1 1 1-1-1 

_ - - - - 1-1-1 

I- 1-1 - - - - - 

II'--- 11112 

11112 - 2 2 - 2 

_ 1 - 1 1 1 3 2 2 4 

_ _ - - - - 2-22 

II- 22 12-33 



7 5 ? 5 12 



8 12 11 9 20 



Other 

Double Major 
Special Major 
Other 



TOTAL 



Undecided 



TOTAL 



11112 

Z i - i - 
13 12 4 

8 7 6 9 15 

48 35 39 44 83 



4-134 
1 - - 1 1 

45 32 34 43 77 



Note. —These frequencies do not match those in Table 1.2. 
Presumably, students' reports of their major are not necessarily the 
sane on the Senior Survey as they are on their registration materials. 
Moreover, some respondents did not give their current major, and some 
of those who did gave responses of "other'= or "undecided, categories 
which are not included in registration records. 
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Table A, 2: CAREERS IIT E/.CH HOLLAMD CATEGORY AND TIIE ^TOIBER 
VJHO CHOSE EACH, INITIALLY rdJD CURREIITLY 



Initial Current 
CATEGORY AI^ C/\P.EER C S M W T C S M W T 

Realistic 

Intellectmt 

Chemist 1-1-1 - -- -- 

College Teacher- 

Unspec ified 2-112 32235 

Computer Designer, 
Programiner ; 

Systems imalyst 1--11 - -- -- 

Engineer 538-8 415-5 

Mathematician ----- -11-1 

Medical Technician 11-22 ----- 

Pharmacist, Pharmacolo- 
gist, Drug Specialist 2-112 21213 
Physical Scientist 

(physics, /iStronomy) 112-2 112-2 
Physician 5 3 3 5 8 A 1 2 3 5 

Researcher-Unspecified _Jl Z. -Jl — - -i H — i — 

TOTAL 18 8 16 10 26 15 7 14 8 22 

Artistic 

Advertising ; Public 

Relations 2 - -22 ""*~'"7 

Architect -11-1 -11-1 

Art is t-Commercial , 

Creative -22-2 -11-1 

College Teacher-English , 

theater, art, music, 

philosophy iizii ziiii 

TOTAL 3 4 3 4 7 ^4314 

Social 1 / 1 A 5 

Counselor; Therapist ----- lAl^^ 

Librarian ---- - 11-22 

Nurse A 1 - 5 5 4 - - A A 

Physical Therapist i.-ll ''"'^"ii 

Psychologis t-Unspec if ied - -- -- ^ ^ \ \ 

Social Worker -2-22 - 3- 33 
Speech Therapist, 

Pathologist ---- - -1-11 

Teacher-Elementary, 

Secondary; Unspecified llJt^Sj ^^A-lil 

TOTAL 8 8 3 13 16 15 15 5 25 30 
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Table A. 2: CAREERS IN EACH HOLLAND CATEGORY AND THE NUMBER 

WHO CHOSE EACH, INITIALLY tm CURRENTLY (Cont d.) 



....^ ^rT^-TT-.'. ,-r"r^.-^.-..=:= 

CATEGORY AITO C/iREER 




Initial 






Current 




C 


s 


11 


T.7 

V/ 


T 


c 






W 


T 


Enterprising 






















x\dinlnls t r a t Ion- 






















Business 


1 


1 


2 


- 


2 


1 


- 


1 


— 


1 


Administration- 






















Government 




1 


1 




1 


- 


1 


1 


— 


i 


Econonlst 


1 






1 


1 












Lawyer 


1 


- 


1 




1 


2 


- 


1 


1 

1 


2 


Occupational Therapist 








1 


1 


1 






X 


1 


TOTAL 


4 


2 


4 


2 


6 


4 


1 




2 


5 


Conventional 




















1 


Accountant 






1 




1 


1 




1 






TOTAL 


1 




1 




1 


1 




1 




2 


Unclassified 




1 




1 


1 ■ 


3 


1 


1 


3 


4 


Undecided 


14 


12 


12 


14 


26 


9 


7 


12 


4 


16 


TOTAL 


48 


35 


29 


44 


82 


47 


35 


29 


43 


82 
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